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scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Housekeepers1  Chat  Thursday,  Dec.  13,  1928. 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Subject:  "Simple  Flunking  Repairs  in  the  Home."    Program  includes  menu  and 
recipes  from  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 

Bulletins  available:  "Simple  Plumbing  Repairs  in  the  Home."     "Raising  Domestic 
Rabbits. ■ 
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Sometimes  I  wish  I  were  a  plumber.     Think  what  a  lot  of  delay,  trouble, 
and  expense  we  housewives  could  save  ourselves,  if  we  knew  how  to  handle  a 
screw-driver,  how  to  tighten  or  loosen  a  screw  or  nut  or  belt.    Do  you  know 
in  which  direction  an  ordinary  right-hand  screw  should  be  turned,  to  tighten  it? 

Neither  did  I  —  till  I  took  a  correspondence  course  in  plumbing.  You 
might  call  it  that.     I'm  not  exactly  a  "master  plumber,"  yet,  but  I  have  learned 
how  to  fix  the  kitchen  faucet,  when  it  begins  to  rattle,  or  to  drip.     I  think 
there's  nothing  more  nerve-racking  than  a  kitchen  faucet,  which  drips. 

This  morning,  Ifm  going  to  tell  you  how  to  renew  the  washer  of  an  ordi- 
nary compression  faucet.    First,  shut  off  the  water  to  the  faucet.     Then  un- 
screw the  cap  nut,  with  a  monkey  wrench.     Take  hold  of  the  faucet  handle,  and 
unscrew  the  stem  from  the  body  of  the  faucet.     Then,  with  a  screw  driver,  remove 
the  washer  screw  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem.    Replace  the  old  washer  with  a  new 
one,  replace  the  washer  screw,  screw  the  stem  into  the  faucet,  and  screw  down 
the  cap  nut* 

These  directions  may  seem  complicated,  but  they  are  really  very  simple, 
and  the  actual  work  can  often  be  done  in  little  more  time  than  it  has  taken  me 
to  tell  you  about  it.     It's  a  good  idea  to  keep  a  few  washers  of  the  needed 
sizes,  on  hand.     Piber  composition  washers,  costing  about  10  cents  a  dozen,  are 
in  general  use,  and  are  suitable  for  both  hot  and  cold  water  faucets. 

After  I  found  out  how  easy  it  is  to  put  a  new  washer  in  a  faucet,  I 
decided  to  learn  more  about  the  gentle  art  of  plumbing,     I  had  a  chance  last 
week,  when  the  waste  trap  under  the  kitchen  sink  needed  attention.     This  trap 
is  subject  to  more  or  less  rapid  accumulation  of  grease,  and  bits  of  food, 
and  if  theylre  not  removed,  they  interfere  with  the  flow,  and  create  an  un- 
pleasant odor. 

Obstructions  are  sometimes  forced  down,  or  drawn  up,  by  the  use  of  a 
simple  rubber  force  cup,  often  called  "the  plumber's  friend,"  which  costs  about 
50  cents.     The  cup  is  placed  over  the  sink  outlet,  and  is  primed  with  a  little 
water,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  you  would  prime  a  pump.     The  handle  of  the 
cup  is  then  worked  rapidly  down  and  up,  causing  alternate  expulsion  of  water 
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from  beneath  the  cup,  and  suction  upward  through  the  waste  pipe  and  trap. 
Grease  which  sticks  to  the  bore  of  the  trap  can  be  better  removed  by  unscrew- 
ing the  clean-out  plug  on  the  trap,  or  by  disconnecting  the  trap  from  the  pipe. 

Now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  where  I  learned  how  to  do  these  repair  jobs. 
All  my  plumbing  knowledge  I  owe  to  a  little  book,  called  "Simple  Plumbing 
Hepairs  in  the  Home."    This  bulletin  describes  simple  ways  of  doing  little 
things,  with  the  help  of  a  few  simple  tools,  to  keep  home  plumbing  in  good 
working  order.     It  tells  what  to  do  for  clogged  water  pipes,  how  to  thaw 
frozen  pipes,  how  to  mend  leaks  in  pipes  and  tanks,  how  to  mend  cracks  in 
laundry  tubs,  and  how  to  mend  a  break  in  garden  hose.     I  like  this  bulletin 
because  it  is  illustrated;  I  don't  believe  I  could  ever  have  learned  how  to 
clean  out  a  sink  trap,  without  seeing  the  picture  of  a  woman  in  a  white  apron, 
doing  this  very  thing.     She  spurred  me  on.     "If  she  can  clean  out  a  sink  trap, 
I  can  clean  out  a  sink  trap!"  I  said  to  myself. 

The  bulletin  on  simple  plumbing  repairs  is  free,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  it  to  you. 

Some  one  asked  me  once  to  give  a  little  talk  on  "Kitchen  Knives."  Believe 
this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any,  to  give  the  talk.     The  best  knife  for  any  purpose 
has  a  handle  that  is  light,  smooth,  and  comfortable  to  use,  and  that  will  stand 
the  wear  of  washing,  and  a  blade  ground  to  keep  its  edge. 

Most  housewives  find  that  they  need  knives  of  various  sorts,  to  prepare 
food  attractively  and  efficiently.    A  knife  with  a  long,  tapering  point,  and  a 
flexible  blade,  is  good  for  cutting  tender  cold  meat,  bread,  or  delicate  cake, 
because  it  draws  through  these  foods  with  little  pressure,  and  cuts  them  into 
thin  slices. 

A  carving  knife  is  shorter  in  the  blade,  sturdier,  and  less  pliable. 
The  knife  for  odd  jobs,  such  as  chopping  parsley,  onions,  and  so  forth,  cutting 
up  fowl  or  other  meat,  is  smaller,  and  has  a  short,  heavy  blade.    Paring  knives 
may  be  large  or  small,  but  they  need  short  keen  blades,  to  peel  vegetables 
and  fruits  with  the  least  possible  waste,  and  they  need  a  sharp  point,  to  take 
out  imperfections. 

Spatulas,  the  large  flexible  knives  such  as  artists  use,  are  also  useful 
in  the  kitchen.    Use  those  with  broad  blades  and  slanting  tips  to  turn  meat  balls, 
croquettes,  and  griddle  cakes,  as  well  as  to  scrape  the  pastry  board  or  remove 
cookies  or  cakes  from  the  baking  sheet.    Use  a  narrow,  flexible  spatula  to 
scrape  bowls  clean  after  mixing  cakes,  to  ice  cake,  to  remove  muffins  from  tins, 
and  to  remove  jellies  from  molds. 

Do  you  know  that  a  pair  of  scissors,  too,  has  many  uses  in  the  kitchen? 

Speaking  of  scissors  reminds  me  that  I  left  my  best  sewing  scissors  at 
my  Neighbor's  yesterday.    We  were  making  a  dress  for  a  little  niece  of  hers,  who 
needs  warm  dresses,  for  these  cold  days.     The  dress  we  made  was  a  washable 
wool  challis. 
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The  material  is  a  soft  "blue,  with  a  small  design  in  red  and  tan.  We 
made  the  dress  "by  a  very  simple  pattern,  with  raglan  sleeves.     Fullness  was 
provided  "by  taking  four  large  pleats  in  front.     The  wide  collar  is  in  two  parts, 
bound  with  a  "bias  "binding  of  red  to  match  the  red  design  in  the  dress.  We 
also  used  "binding  on  the  simple  turn-hack  cuffs.     One  button  and  a  loop  make 
the  fastening: 

My  neighbor  says  she  is  going  to  make  separate  bloomers,  of  tan  sateen 
to  go  with  this  dress.     I  hope  she  has  luck  with  the  bloomers  —  the  last  time 
she  made  bloomers  ehe  got  the  pattern  upside  down  —  and  the  bloomers  didn't 
fit  very  well. 

After  we  got  the  dress  made,  yesterday,  we  combined  our  resources  and 
cooked  dinner  together.     We  do  that  quite  often.     The  main  dish  on  our  menu  was 
a  Fricassee  of  Rabbit  with  Dumplings.     The  rest  of  the  menu  included  Harvard 
3eets;  Apple  and  Cabbage  Salad;  and  Baked  Bananas. 

We  hadn't  had  any  rabbit  for  a  long  time,  and  it  tasted  mighty  good. 
Many  housewives  do  not  realize  how  tender  and  delicious  domestic  rabbit  meat  is. 
It  can  better  be  compared  with  chicken,  than  with  wild  rabbit.     Young  tender 
rabbits  may  be  fried  or  roasted,  while  the  older  ones,  with  tougher  muscles, 
need  longer,  moist  cooking, 

A  rabbit  for  the  table  should  be  washed  carefully  in  cold  water,  and 
patted  dry  with  a  clean  towel.     Then,  unless  it  is  to  be  cooked  whole,  cut  it 
into  8  to  10  pieces.     First  disjoint  the  legs,  cutting  the  hind  legs  into  two 
pieces  each  if  desired,  and  cut  the  saddle  into  four  pieces. 

Plere's  how  we  made  our  Fricassee  of  Rabbit  last  night.     I  shall  read  the 
directions  slowly,  so  you  can  write  them  down: 

Dredge  the  pieces  of  rabbit  with  flour,  salt,  and  pepper.    Brown  in  4 
tablespoons  of  fat.    Change  from  frying  pan  to  stewpan,  cover  with  boiling 
water,  and  cook  slowly  until  tender.  Remove  meat  from  broth.     Thicken  broth 
with  1  tablespoon  of  flour  to  1  cup  of  broth.    Boil  vigorously  for  a  minute  or 
two,  then  add  dumplings,  cover  closely,  and  allow  to  steam  15  to  20  minutes. 
Pour  dumplings  and  gravy  over  meat  on  hot  serving  platter. 

To  repeat  the  menu:  Fricassee  of  Rabbit  with  Dumplings;  Harvard  Beets; 
Apple  and  Cabbage  Salad;  and  Baked  Bananas. 

Recipes  for  Harvard  Beets  and  Baked  Bananas  are  in  the  Radio  Cookbook, 

By  the  way,  if  you  want  some  good  rabbit  recipes,  send  for  Leaflet  No,  4, 
called  Raising  Domestic  Rabbits.  It  has  recipes  for  Fried  Rabbit,  Baked  Rabbit, 
Rabbit  Stew  with  Vegetables,  and  Rabbit  Pie. 

Tomorrow:  "The  Saddest  Boy  in  the  World."  Program  will  include  story,  menu,  and 
recipes. 


